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THE PERSIAN EMPIRE FROM DARIUS TO 
ARTAXERXES. 



By George S. Goodspeed, 
The University of Chicago. 



With the capture of Babylon by Cyrus the Persian the 
provinces of western Asia from the Amanus range to the river 
of Egypt fell under Persian domination. When that great 
conqueror permitted the Jews in exile to return to their beloved 
but ruined city, they still remained under his authority, and the 
new commonwealth established, with its center in Jerusalem, was 
subject to a Persian governor. Likewise when Ezra desired to 
go from the East to bring his " law " to the aid of his dis- 
tressed fellow-countrymen in Judea, he must obtain the consent 
and support of the Great King, Artaxerxes I., and his journey 
was pursued through the various provinces of the Persian empire. 
His privileges, his official position and relations, his activities, 
limitations, and difficulties, all were involved with the institutions, 
organization, and life of that vast and potent state. A study 
of its character and history may not be unimportant, therefore, 
as a background to the knowledge of his career and achievement. 

I. The organization of the Persian empire. — Darius I. (B. C. 
521-485) was the founder of the imperial system which per- 
sisted down to the close of the Persian empire. Up to his time 
conquered countries had paid no fixed tribute, nor was their rela- 
tion to Persia definitely determined. Darius altered all this. In 
the classical statement of Herodotus, "he proceeded to establish 
twenty governments of the kind which the Persians call satrapies, 
assigning to each its governor and fixing the tribute which was 
to be paid him by the several nations. And generally he joined 
together in one satrapy the nations that were neighbors, but some- 
times he passed over the nearer tribes and put in their stead 
those who were more remote." 1 The Greek historian then 

1 Herodotus, Histories, iii, 89, Rawlinson-Grant translation. 
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continues with a detailed statement of the various satrapies. That 
to which Judea belonged is described in the following words : 
"The country reaching from the city of Posideium .... on 
the confines of Syria and Cilicia to the border of Egypt, exclud- 
ing therefrom a district which belonged to Arabia and was free 
from tax, paid a tribute of three hundred and fifty talents. All 
Phoenicia, Palestine, Syria, and Cyprus were herein contained. 
This was the fifth satrapy." 2 The empire as a whole extended 
from the Indus to the Hellespont, and from the Caucasus to the 
borders of Ethiopia. How unimportant in this vast complex of 
countries was that petty community of Jews settled on the 
mountains of Palestine ! 

The governor, or satrap, had practically independent author- 
ity and was usually appointed from among the royal family or 
the highest nobility. Upon him were laid the duties of collect- 
ing the taxes, keeping the peace, administering justice, and devel- 
oping the resources of the province. By his side stood two 
officials, a secretary and a military commander, appointed by the 
king himself and answerable only to him. This triumvirate of 
officers checked one another and safeguarded the loyalty of the 
province. From time to time inspectors would present them- 
selves in the province to investigate on behalf of the king the 
situation of affairs. 

This organization of provinces made a financial system pos- 
sible. The tribute assessed upon each province was based on 
the productive character of the land. In some cases money 
was required ; in others, payments in kind. Other income was 
received from these sources, such as water and fish privileges. 
Cities were assessed for the entertainment of the court and the 
king on journeys and for the support of the army. It is probable 
that the total income was not far from a billion of dollars per 
year. 

For the proper arrangement and determination of the various 
taxes and tributes, Darius established a monetary system and 
created a coinage. So far as the standard of weight is concerned, 
it seems to have been modeled after that of Babylonia. Three 

2 Herodotus, Histories, iii, 91. 
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kinds of royal pieces were used : a gold piece (daric), worth five 
dollars, and two silver pieces — the stater, worth fifty cents, and 
the drachma, worth twenty-five cents. 

Darius also reorganized and extended the army. The kernel 
of it consisted of native Persians and Medes, who formed the 
king's bodyguard, and were stationed in the important fortresses 
of the provinces. Each province was called upon to furnish its 
contingent. Yearly reviews were held, and rewards were offered 
for the best-equipped troops. Persian officers commanded these 
various hosts. The chief weapon of the native Persians was the 
bow, and the strongest arm of the service was the native Persian 
cavalry. 

Accompanying this more complex and yet thoroughly states- 
manlike organization of his domains, Darius heightened corre- 
spondingly the splendor of his court. Scarcely half a century 
had passed since the rude and valiant Persians had poured down 
upon the civilized world of the East, and now, as is always the 
case, they were conquered by the more splendid civilization of 
their subjects. The Semitic courts of Babylonia and Assyria 
furnished them models on which they improved in the ratio of 
the greater riches and extent of the new empire. Details of 
this extraordinarily splendid and luxurious court life, with its 
rigid etiquette, can be found in the narratives of the Greek 
writers. At the summit of the entire system was the king, and 
the relation of all others to him was one of complete subjection. 
The special privilege enjoyed by his six chief princes consisted 
of being permitted to enter into his presence unannounced. 

While this splendid extravagance of court magnificence was 
bound in time to weaken the morale of the Persians or, at least, 
of their nobility, it was in the earlier years of the empire not 
inconsistent with a splendid pride in their achievements and in a 
loyal devotion to the cause of their king and their empire. 
Between the Persian monarch and his native Persian people there 
was thorough confidence. Their nobles occupied the places of 
importance and trust. Their people formed the center and 
strength of the army. Foremost in the maintenance of such a 
spirit was the influence of the Persian religion, the noblest system 
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of moral and spiritual truth and inspiration in the ancient world 
next to that of the Hebrews. The education of the Persian boy 
of the higher class was an illustration of the native simplicity 
and soundness of Persian character. Herodotus tells us that the 
Persian boys "were instructed, from their fifth to their twentieth 
year, in three things alone — to ride, to shoot the bow, and to 
speak the truth." 3 

The empire, as organized by Darius and as maintained by 
his successors, was the first of the oriental monarchies in which 
the interests of the provinces were a matter of special concern. 
The kings seemed to take a personal interest in the countries 
reduced under their sway. Provinces were allowed to continue 
their ancient customs and religion, of which the king became the 
patron. To maintain order and justice, and to secure protection 
for his people, was the prime business of the satrap. Roads were 
built from the capitals to the provinces, on which travel was 
made both safe and comfortable. Herodotus has a striking 
description of the royal road from Sardis to Susa in the fifty- 
second chapter of his fifth book. Every fifteen miles a station 
with an inn was provided for travelers. At important points 
citadels were established, guarded by troops. Many a Jewish 
caravan, perhaps that of Ezra himself, used this splendid high- 
way in its long journey from Babylonia to Jerusalem. This 
facilitating of communication made the exchange of products 
throughout the empire practicable and profitable — a thing which 
was aided by a common currency, giving stability of values. 
Altogether the oriental world had taken a great step forward 
under the Persian organization. Heir of the attempts at univer- 
sal dominion made by Babylon and Assyria, it had larger justifi- 
cation than they all to be called a world-empire. 

2. The empire under Artaxerxes I. — Artaxerxes I., the grand- 
son of Darius, came to the throne in the year 465. A palace 
intrigue, with its inevitable concomitant of murder, accompanied 
his elevation, which was also marked by revolts in the provinces. 
His father, Xerxes (B. C. 485-465), had inherited from Darius 
the wars with the Greek states and had carried them on 

3 Herodotus, Histories, i, 136. 
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vigorously, undismayed by defeat, until the final overthrow of his 
general at Plataea (B. C. 479) had convinced him that an inva- 
sion of the mainland of Greece at least was unadvisable. He 
seems never to have recovered from the effect of these repeated 
defeats, which not only reflected dishonor upon himself, but 
greatly weakened his empire, the resources of which had been 
temporarily drained to achieve the royal purpose of the subjec- 
tion of Greece. No great activity, much less achievement, seems 
to have characterized the remainder of his reign. His court was 
the scene of extravagant luxury and secret conspiracy. As the 
result of one of these plots he met his death, leaving to his son, 
not only the Greek war, but also a degenerate court and a 
demoralized treasury. Besides these, Artaxerxes was compelled 
to face a formidable revolt in the province of Egypt. 

It is to the credit of this king that in such circumstances he 
was able to achieve so much and to leave behind to posterity a 
reasonably favorable record. The chroniclers give us the impres- 
sion of a man who could not altogether withstand the influences 
of a corrupt court, and who fell under the influence of the queen- 
mother and his sister, both of whom were frivolous and unworthy 
characters. Yet he seems to have restored the finances of his 
kingdom and to have reformed abuses. Against the Egyptian 
rebels he sent his satrap Megabyzus, who in less than a decade 
succeeded in uprooting thoroughly and destroying the revolt, 
although the Egyptians were assisted by a fleet from Athens, 
then in the height of her glory. The king also brought to an 
honorable close the Greek war, and seems to have devised the 
policy which, although it may have been ignoble, was yet 
thoroughly successful, of setting the Greek states against one 
another, judiciously bribing their leaders and favoring now the 
one party and now the other, and thus ultimately coming to act 
as the arbiter between them and the final destroyer of their unity. 
By this policy the Persian empire prepared the way for the 
supremacy of Macedon over the Greek republics. 

A manifest evidence of the growing weakness of the empire, 
however, is illustrated in this reign by the revolt of the brilliant 
and successful satrap, Megabyzus, the conqueror of the Egyptian 
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rebellion. So vigorous was the opposition displayed by Mega- 
byzus, then satrap of Syria, that Artaxerxes was compelled to 
make terms with him, and then receive him back into allegiance. 
If, however, Megabyzus had revolted because, as the tradition 
goes, his word of honor, given to the leader of the Egyptian 
rebellion, that he should not be slain, was violated by Artaxerxes, 
who put the rebel to death in the year 455 B. C, it may testify 
to the honorable character of Artaxerxes that he recognized his 
fault and made atonement to his rebellious satrap by concluding 
peace with him. 

The importance of this rebellion of Megabyzus to the biblical 
student of this period lies in the fact that the regions of Syria and 
Palestine were involved in it. The year 458 B. C. saw Ezra on 
his way to Jerusalem. No suggestion of rebellion on the part 
of the satrap had been made. The Egyptian revolt was on the 
point of ruin. But Ezra had carried on his work but three years 
when the revolt of Syria took place. We are left to conjecture 
the relation of Ezra's further activity to this event. How long 
Megabyzus defied the great king is uncertain. Professor Meyer 
suggests that, as the first news of the overthrow of the walls of 
Jerusalem, whose rebuilding had been undertaken by Ezra (Ezra 
4:8-23), reached Nehemiah at Susa in 446 B. C. (Neh. 1 : 1), 
some ten years after the event, the delay was caused by the 
breaking-off of communication between the rebellious provinces 
and the capital. The interruption would indicate the length of 
time during which the revolt lasted, i. e., ca. B. C. 454-447. It 
is certainly striking that the gap in the historical records of the 
Jews between the narrative of the beginning of Ezra's work and the 
account of that of Nehemiah is roughly coincident with this revolt 
of the great satrap of the province to which Jerusalem belonged. 
Was the Jewish community so disturbed and harassed by it 
that no progress could be made ? Did the Jews by loyalty to 
the king suffer punishment from the troops of the satrap ? These 
questions cannot, of course, be answered. But the desolate con- 
dition of the city, as reported to Nehemiah in 446 B. C, suggests 
that the years just preceding had been disastrous, while the 
willingness of Artaxerxes to permit his cup-bearer to go to the 
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help of his countrymen in the now reconciled and restored prov- 
ince is inconsistent with his resentment at any special display of 
rebellion on their part. Their sufferings may have been due to 
their loyalty to the Great King. From this time they enter 
upon an era of larger prosperity under the favor of the Persian 
king and the leadership of their heroic countryman Nehemiah 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

Darius I., 521-485 B. C. Battle of Marathon, 490 B. C. 

Xerxes I., 485-465 B. C. Battle of Platasa, 479 B. C. 

Artaxerxes I., 465-425 B. C. Revolt of *&&• 465 " 456 B " C 

Ezra at Jerusalem, 458 B. C. 4 

Revolt of Megabyzus, 454-447 (?) B. C. 

Nehemiah at Jerusalem, 445 B. C. 

Nehemiah's return to Susa, 433 B. C. 

Nehemiah's second visit to Jerusalem, after 433 B. C. 

4 For a different point of view as to the chronological relation of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, see Professor Cheyne's article above, " The Times of Nehemiah and Ezra." 



